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Abstract: In Chinese societies, moral education has always been considered the most essential component of 
education because the nurturing of moral persons is the prime function of schooling. The implementation of moral 
education has relied on the inculcation of values that reflect moral ideals. The emergence of the Information Age, 
with a plethora of information and ideas being disseminated instantly through informational technologies, has 
altered the educational landscape of the world and challenged the conventional approach to moral education. 
Given this context, we argue that it is important for Chinese educators to find an alternative approach to moral 
education that can embrace the new realities of our networked world. In this approach, lofty moral ideals should 
give way to simple and easily understood concepts such as respect, information and ideas in the “cyber world” 
should be exploited rather than shunned, and the genuine interests of children and youths should form the basis of 
moral education that is at once relevant and enlightening. In proposing this approach to moral education, we also 
assume that moral educators in Chinese societies, which include school teachers, parents, and organizers of 
nonformal education programs, would endeavor to understand the complex world of cyber realities and devise 
feasible ways to suit contextual educational needs. 
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1. Introduction 

The advent of the Information Age, ushered in by forces of globalization, has transformed the way that we 
learn, work, and live. Scientific, technological and societal shifts have filled the world with expectations of further 
advancement and with anxieties about the transformation that envelopes human existence. 

The major signifier of this transformation is the emergence of “information societies” where people can 
exploit the abundance and speedy delivery of information to advance their own interests and change the lives of 
others . 1 As the world’s nations scramble to enhance their own competitiveness in the coliseum of global economy, 
education is expected to produce a new kind human capital" — persons who are schooled in the skills of global 
communications and cognizant of the corporate style of work and its ethics — that can contribute to the 
advancement of the nation’s interests. 

The development of the “information society” relies on the contribution of independent, creative and 
thinking individuals who can tolerate differences, be considerate of and work well with others, and be able to 
learn to function effectively under different circumstances in life and work. The nurturing of such individuals 
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warrants an educational environment that can readily discern individual strengths and special needs, and can 
provide adequate intellectual space for them to learn to realize their potentialities to the fullest. 

Its many impressive scientific and technological accomplishments notwithstanding, a widespread concern 
over the Information Age is the increased isolation of human existence and the kind of alienation that human 
beings experience in the rapidly changing milieus of work and social interaction. Moreover, today’s schooling 
has also lagged behind the development of the Information Age. With its attention being devoted almost entirely 
to the maintenance of academic standards and student academic achievement, our schools have not been able to 
address moral education issues seriously and concertedly, neither in the curriculum nor in the pedagogy. 

This paper attempts to address important issues in the development of Chinese moral education in the 
Information Age. Its purpose is to reflect upon the state of affairs in moral education and to suggest possible 
alternatives to its axiological basis, its mode of delivery, and its overall approach. In this paper, we shall critically 
examine issues that are related to the conceptualization and developmental direction of moral education. The paper is 
divided into four parts. The first part sets the stage for discussion by illuminating the characteristics of the Information 
Age and its influence on moral education. We argue that the major concern of moral education should be to find ways 
to accommodate diversity and change, which are two most salient features of the Information Age. The second part 
suggests that moral education should adopt “respect” as the guiding concept for its design and implementation. The 
third part examines the functions of possible sites for moral education and suggests that the “cyber world” can be one 
of such sites. We urge moral educators to consider this new possibility rather than shying away from it. The fourth part 
considers the orientation of three approaches to moral education. We argue that moral education should not be based 
on fear and control; rather, we advocate an approach that aims to guide and enlighten children and youths in their 
course of moral education. This paper concludes that an integration of philosophical ethics and moral psychology will 
be one of the necessary ways to help moral education to retain its vitality and relevance. 

2. Whither is Moral Education Drifting? 

Moral education in the Information Age is becoming an increasingly complex project because of the greater 
diversity of values that are present in our communities, institutions, and life situations. When combined with the 
rapid pace of change that is characteristic of the Information Age, the variety of values that circulate in the 
communities and institutions challenge the general and uniformed applicability of moral principles that we have 
unquestionably accepted as truth. The emergence of values that are akin to the market and the keen competition 
that it generates, for example, has challenged the authority of certain time-honored values and practices, if not 
rendered them obsolete. Few moral principles can be exempted from the close scrutiny of moral educators who 
are urgently exploring ways to sustain the vitality and relevance of their work in the schools and beyond. Without 
beliefs and principles that are sound and lasting, moral education will have no intellectual and ethical footing. It 
will drift aimlessly in the sea of irrelevance. 

The anxiety of moral educators has to be understood in today’s context of cultural diversity and social change. 
The conception of cultural diversity is no longer confined within the boundaries of a country, for the Internet has 
quietly but effectively disseminated immense volumes of ideas, images, and artifacts of culture among citizens of any 
nations that have access to it. Moreover, interaction among people on the Internet presents a kind of social change that 
challenges our ability to think morally in a real yet imaginary relationship. The absence of physical contacts in the 
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“cyber world” often distorts our views on moral obligation toward others: if we do not even have eye-contact in 
making the transaction, how can we be obligated toward one another? Thus immoral acts such as the non-delivery of 
goods purchased, thefts of intellectual properties, intrusion into others’ privacy, and even the deprivation of others’ 
right to operate their computers normally, are buried behind a curtain of anonymity in the “cyber world”. 

Cultural diversity and social change in the Information Age warrants a new kind of understanding of the 
foundations of moral education . 4 Diversity and change afford an opportunity for us to reflect on the aims of moral 
education and explore ways to facilitate the attainment of goals. If diversity of values has to be understood in 
specific cultural and social contexts, and change has become a constant factor in our lives, then it may be tempting 
to take no moral stance in our judgment and actions and submit ourselves to the command of moral relativism. 
When this happens, moral education loses it vitality, for it is no longer a principled exercise of our hearts and 
minds. For moral education in schools, upholding certain defensible moral principles is a particularly important 
undertaking because it will determine whether moral education can continue to serve its educational purposes. 

3. Respect as a Guiding Principle for Moral Education 

Fortunately for moral educators in schools, these moral principles can always be found in their schools’ 
missions. While the continual interpretation and refinement of these principles can sustain their endeavors to a 
certain extent, lofty ideals that defy common wisdom may not be fully accepted by the students and their parents. 
For this reason, it should be the labor of moral educators to identify and uphold simple and enduring principles 
that can be readily embraced by all parties concerned. One of these principles is “respect for oneself, and respect 
for others”. “Respect” is a maxim in moral education that has been upheld by Chinese and western educators 
alike . 5 As an essential element in any healthy social relations, “respect” refers not only to a desirable position 
toward others but also toward oneself. It affirms a person’s worth, dignity, and rights. Because other persons have 
just as much worth, dignity, and rights as I, then it is reasonable for me to respect others as I should respect myself. 

As a guiding principle, “do not do to others what you do not want done to yourself’ A \jisuo 

buyu wushi yuren ]) can be a simple but very useful constraint on one’s desires and actions. More positively, 
“respect for others” provides an essential reference for one’s attitude and conduct toward others, especially toward 
those persons that one does not know, or has no relations with. “Respect” magnifies the worth of a person. At the 
same time, it affords an axiological lens through which the worth and needs of “others” can be clearly recognized. 

The students’ capability of handling their relations with others can be enhanced if moral education is based on 
respect for others. From a social perspective, people’s moral conduct is manifested in their relations with others; and 
moral education can only be effectively conducted with the “I - other” relationship as its epistemological and 
axiological basis. If our students can consider the dignity, rights, and welfare of others before they act, then it is much 
less likely that their actions would be harmful to others or to the common good. Moreover, if moral education can help 
the students to cultivate a thorough understanding of the “I - other” relationship and help them to nurture positive 
feelings toward others, then other important qualities such as compassion and empathy can be further developed. A 
desirable state in moral development is reached when altruism becomes an integral part of their character. 
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Given the aforementioned observation, the function of moral education is to help students handle their relations 
with others properly. Moral educators should guide students to appreciate the existence of others, care about their 
needs, understand their predicaments, empathize with their plight, and respect their rights and values. With this, the 
students will be able to gradually transcend their own self-interests and to give appropriate attention to matters of 
public interests. Their participation in the advancement of the common good will be a matter of course. 

4. Sites of Moral Education 

Many scholars and practitioners in education have assumed that the school is the only suitable sites for moral 
education. Indeed, as the social institution that is charged with the responsibility of teaching our children the basic 
literacy and social skills, the school seems to be the natural site for their moral education as well. However, 
today’s formal schooling has lagged behind the developmental needs of the Information Age. This is especially 
true in terms of its requirements for human development. The examination-oriented pedagogy that is so prevalent 
in Chinese schools leaves little time and intellectual space for students to develop their social awareness and skills. 
Operating under the tyranny of an “audit culture” where “value-addedness” and academic achievement are the 
main concerns, our schools are consumed by the imperatives of performativity. The only emphasis of today’s 
schooling is the demonstrable and measurable outcomes of education. Exploration of the inherent values of 
education is in large part being neglected by our schools; and, if such values are needed for ornamental purposes, 
the schools pay lip service to them and to moral education which embodies and expresses them. 

Actually, the most natural site for moral education is the family. The family is considered to be the unit that 
consists of the most significant “others” in the lives of children and youths - their parents. The parents’ influence 
on the moral development of their children is strong and lifelong. It is in the family where parental devotion to the 
well-being of the child can be considered a given, and where adult-child ratio in the educative process is definitely 
more favorable than that of the school. The home environment, moreover, affords a context in which intimate 
thoughts and feelings can be shared readily between parent and child without the social pressure and pretense that 
are often found in more formal social settings. Thus the family provides a more accommodating setting for moral 
education which warrants the exchange of ideas and inculcation of values that are personally derived. Among 
educators, the common concern about the family as a site of moral education is whether parents can truly 
understand the developmental needs of their children, and whether they are ready to engage their offspring in a 
knowledgeable and sensible way. Indeed, the needs of children for parental guidance and support differ from one 
stage of moral development to another. The manners of engagement, whether they are restrictive or supportive, in 
fact reflect the psychological basis on which moral education is conducted at home. 

Other sites that can serve as platforms for moral education are the educational activities that are conducted 
outside the framework of the formal system of schooling. Rich in diversity, these activities afford a broad educational 
avenue through which the interests of growing children and adolescents can be served. Out-of-school programs 
which constitute what is known as “nonformal education ” 6 include a large variety of organized social and cultural 
activities that are organized by institutions and agencies such as youth palaces, cultural stations and museums, and by 
children and youth groups such as the Boys Scouts and Young Pioneers. In ways that are less rigid but more informal 
than classroom instruction, these out-of-school programs can be equally effective in inculcating desirable values and 
attitudes in the students. Their efficacy, however, remains to be tapped by moral educators. 

6 For example, see, UNESCO. (1982). Nonformal Education in Asia and the Pacific. Bangkok: UNESCO Regional Office for 
Education in Asia and Pacific; and N.J. Colletta. (1994). Formal, Nonformal and Informal Education, in T. Husen & T.N. 
Postlethwaite, eds.. International Encyclopedia of Education. 2 nd edition. Vol.7. Oxford: Pergamon. 2364-2369 
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